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THE A L DINE. 



of the temptations 1 resisted and at last yielded to 
can only interest myself. Your pardon. I retire." 

He stepped toward the door, then stopped. 

"We shall see each other no more," said he in a 
broken voice. "The farewell I now take may be as 

that of a dying man. Sir, I had hoped Oh ! that 

she might look at me again ! " 

He stopped and looked at Mr. Burns; but the lat- 
ter had bent his eyes to the ground. 

" I understand," said Edward, crushed. " You 
judge me unworthy of this last favor. Only those 
who are pure can demand pity." 

He bowed and was about to depart, when Fanny 
entered. Her hair was in disorder and her eyes 
burned and flashed with the fire of fever. Launay 
uttered a cry. Mr. Burns ran to his daughter. 

" What seek you, Fanny? " he cried. "Return." 

"Ah ! sir, do not deny me this last sad joy," said 



Fear nothing. I will not accept the sacrifice of 
this angel ; I cannot accept it. I would not live 
poor; have you thought I would live poor and dis- 
honored ? Take your daughter, sir. Do you not see 
that the poison was sure, and that I die ? " 

Fanny uttered a cry ; she leaned toward Launay, 
whose knees began to sink beneath him, and caught 
him in her arms. Edward smiled, placed his hand 
over his heart, and letting fall his head upon her 
bosom, expired. 



HALBERSTADT CATHEDRAL. 

It seems not long — though in reality more years 
ago than we like to think — since we stood, one pleas- 
ant afternoon, on the northern slope of the Harz 
mountains, above Wernigerode, and looked off over 
the fertile plain toward the quaint, sleepy old town 



in fancy, the dim old aisles re-echoing to the iron 
tread of the mail-clad lanzkncchts who, under Tilly 
and Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus and Mansfeld, 
alternately swept in ravage and desolation over the 
exhausted and terrified country; while, not many 
miles off, the bristling battlements of Magdeburg 
recall the most terrible and bloody picture — its 
sacking, by Tilly, in 1531 — of that terrible and 
bloody struggle. 



The Temple of Minerva.— Every tourist in 
Rome, prying about the narrow, dark, but populous 
streets at the back of the Forum and Baths of Con- 
stantine, or in the full career of his vettura, on the 
way to the Coliseum, has, at some time or other, 
chanced on the picturesque bit of ruin given in our 
illustration. The two columns probably belonged to 
the Eorum Traiisitoriwii, in the center of which 




HARK !— After Hammer. 



Launay. Fanny burst into tears. He turned toward 
her. 

" Miss Fanny, be blessed for ever for these tears. I 
dared not hope to see you again." 

" I have heard all ! " she sobbed. 

" You scorn me then ? " 

For sole reply, she ran to his arms. Launay held 
her there until Mr. Burns, recovering from the stupor 
caused by her sudden movement, seized his daugh- 
ter's arm violently and tried to tear her from the 
embrace of Edward ; but Fanny resisted. 

"Leave me, father!" she exclaimed, deliriously. 
"I have promised him. I will not leave him." 

" Fanny, you are mad. Sir, on your head, release 
your hold upon that girl ! " 

" Hear me, father. Abandon me and let me follow 
him. Say that to-day I died : this white robe is my 
shroud. Adieu, my father, your illustrious name 
shall not suffer. I am no more the daughter of a 
prince, but the wife of Edward Launay." 

Mr. Burns could support this spectacle no longer. 
Carried away, he seized Fanny with one hand and 
raised the other menacingly at Edward. 

"No violence, sir," said the latter, with an effort. 



of Halberstadt, whose gray towers and walls were 
just lit up by the last rays of the setting sun. We 
were a peripatetic, but, just then, very foot-sore party 
of Berlin students, on a foot tour through the Harz ; 
and the next morning, tired of scrambling about the 
Brocken and the Rosstrappe, the writer took his 
ticket and a place in the second class at the Halber- 
stadt station, for Magdeburg and Berlin. Before 
leaving, however, we had time for a glance at the old 
Cathedral, one of the most beautiful specimens of 
mediaeval architecture in North Germany. It is in 
very pure Gothic style, large, and extremely solemn 
and impressive in its whole aspect, both within and 
without. One of the most interesting objects in the 
interior is a magnificent screen, in florid Gothic, sepa- 
rating the nave from the choir; and among the art 
treasures it has to show are some fine old pictures of 
the early German school — in particular a Crucifixion, 
by Raphon, dating from 15 10. The cathedral itself 
was begun as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and finished about the middle of the four- 
teenth. The whole neighborhood, to the historical 
student, is redolent with associations of the Thirty 
Years' War. It needs no great imagination to hear, 



stood the Temple of Minerva; and the bitot portico, 
now extant, appropriately bears on the front of the 
attic, above the frieze, a full length statue of the 
goddess. The columns, in the engraving, appear at 
little more than half their real height; as the ground 
is filled up many feet high by the ruins of ancient 
buildings and the accumulated rubbish of ages. The 
sculptures of the frieze are very interesting and beau- 
tiful, typifying the arts practised by Minerva ; and the 
whole ruin, though of a late period in art, is one of 
the most valuable among the fast crumbling relics 
of antiquity in the Eternal City. 

* 

Magdalen, by Carl Hubner.— This artist is es- 
pecially skilful in scenes of domestic life with all 
their quiet humor and simple pathos. In the pres- 
ent picture we have the settled sorrow and life-long 
repentance of a soul which has loved not wisely but 
too well. Doubtless the consolations of contempla- 
tive piety are often soothing to a spirit tortured, 
like poor Magdalen's, with bitter shame and re- 
morse ; but is that the healthiest religion which 
leaves it no other resort — the most enlightened so- 
ciety, that which" forces it from every other hold ? 
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a beatific state of enjoyment; that witty and abund- 
ant talk would flow freely; that politics, literature 
and art would, each in turn, engage the conversa- 
tional wrestlers, and that something good would be 
evolved. But such is seldom the case. Either an 
awkward silence, or a deafening noise of nothing- 
ness, or worse, the dissection of character engages 
the group — "At every breath a reputation dies;" 
and the glow of eloquence, the witty repartee, the 
quiet philosophical reflection, or the learned ex- 
perience fails you. It is not what you have hoped 
for or expected. 

" Amabilis insania, et mentis gratissimus error." 

And yet we look not with complacency on this 
failure, for the American mind 
is very bright, the offspring of 
such varied races shows, not only 
in personal beauty, but in bril- 
liancy of intellectual develop- 
ment, the success of the experi- 
ment, but curiously enough, the 
result to be aimed at is not 
aimed at. There is some failure 
in the chemicals. 

One spot in America, scarcely 
a watering-place, yet a Summer 
resort, is as near perfection as 
anything we have ; that is West 
Point. Its hotels are excellent. 
Here the visitor has something 
to do, in the unending pleasure 
of the scenery and drives, and 
the great interest attending the 
Military Academy. The music 
and the evening parade afford 
delightful object for a drive or 
walk; and the neatness, perfec- 
tion and finish of West Point are 
almost European. It has one 
drawback. It is very hot. 

And I think I have at last hit 
upon the secret of the insufficien- 
cy of American watering-places. 
There is nothing to do out of the 
crowded hotel. No Kursaal. No 
music in the grounds; a noisy 
band screeching at dinner, when 
you want to be quiet, is the only 
equivalent. No lovely clean 
walks for neatly booted ladies; 
a woman must be "shod like a 
mountaineer" if she walks out. 
A billiard room or bowling alley 
affords distraction for an hour. 
What are you to do with the 
other fourteen ? 

At Baden Baden, one had the 
brilliant promenade, the most 
beautiful music in the world, and 
the most varied scenery. There 
was the old castle, within an easy 
drive, where you could go and 
breakfast in the open air; there 
was the Black Forest for you to 
explore ; there was the charm- 
ing " Favorita," favorite resi- 
dence of the worldly-pious Sybil- 
la, who had herself painted in 
one hundred different costumes; 
there, in her silent kitchen, is 
the most curious old Dresden 
china in the world. In the 
grounds is the chapel where, when beauty faded, she 
exercised herself in being a saint, following Pope's 
heroine. All these and many other excursions are 
possible from Baden Baden, most beautiful and at- 
tractive spot ! One did not need the roulette to kill 
time at Baden Baden or at Wiesbaden. 

At Homburg, the beauty of the grounds nearly 
made up for the absence of the charms of scenery 
at the other hill-hemmed watering-places, and then 
the sensible European habit of living in the open 
air, made even this least attractive of them agree- 
able. Could \ve have that added to our hotels, 
agreeable grounds, with tables for refreshments, and 
with flowers and trees, we might forgive many de- 
ficiencies. Of course we cannot have the old castles, 
the historical interests, we cannot have the charms 
of a European watering-place, but we might copy 
some of the good features. For instance, respectable 
ladies never dress "fine" at a watering-place in 
Europe. They wear plain costumes, almost always 



dine in their bonnets, and devote their time to a 
sensible out of door life. 

The four or five ball, or state costumes, with 
which American women vulgarize a garish Summer 
day, would be in Europe merely a type of a class for 
which a lady does not like to be mistaken. 

In England a seaside retreat is a place to wear out 
old gowns, to ramble in search of shells, and sea 
weeds, to read and enjoy oneself in a quiet and re- 
spectable way. They do not mix up the London 
season with the sea sand. 

There are, it is said, delightful and very cheap 
Summer retreats along the St. Lawrence River in 
Canada. The air is so brilliant and revivifying, that 
you seem to have been drinking champagne. There 



come home thin, pale, and out of condition in Oc- 
tober, to begin it all over again. 

If she wishes to regain her roses, she will bid 
adieu to gayety after the June races, and will re- 
treat to the mountains or the sea shore, and, in some 
quiet place, lead a life of mingled exercise and re- 
pose such as cannot be found in an "American 
Watering Place." 




THE ASSOCIATIONS OF FLOWERS. 

How the universal heart of man blesses flowers ! 
They are wreathed round the cradle, the marriage- 
altar, and the tomb. The Persian in the far east 
delights in their perfume, and writes his love in 
nosegays ; while the Indian 
child of the far west claps his 
hands with glee as he gathers 
the abundant blossoms — the il- 
luminated scriptures of the prai- 
ries. The Cupid of the ancient 
Hindoos tipped his arrows with 
flowers, and orange-flowers are 
a bridal crown with us — a nation 
of yesterday. Flowers garlanded 
the Grecian altar, and hung in 
votive wreath before the Chris- 
tian shrine. All these are ap- 
propriate uses. Flowers should 
deck the brow of the youthful 
bride, for they are in themselves 
a lovely type of marriage. They 
should twine round the tomb, 
for their perpetually-renewed 
beauty is a symbol of the resur- 
rection. They should festoon 
the altar, for their fragrance and 
their beauty ascend in perpetual 
worship before the Most High. 
—Mrs. Child. 



MAGDALEN.— Carl Hubnek. 



are pleasant things to do at Mount Desert in Maine, 
in the White Mountains, at Manchester in Vermont, 
and all along the coast of Massachusetts. The ex- 
treme end of Long Island offers delightful coolness 
and retirement. Quahog, on the Long Island coast, 
is good. All these are the sensible places, and do 
not come under the head of the fashionable watering- 
places. 

But they are all deficient in comfort. 1 believe 
every one sympathizes with a late distinguished 
statesman, who said " he liked Rockaway better 
than any other watering-place, he was always so 
glad to get home from it." 

The most fashionable course of a fashionable wan- 
derer is to go to Sharon in July, to Newport in 
August, and to West Point in September. The 
climate has something to do with it. Dress and 
fashion a great deal more. If a young lady will 
spend her Winter in New York, and her Summer as 
above stated, she can have unmitigated dancing, and 



KONIGSSEE. 

In all the beautiful scenery of 
the famous Salzkammergut, the 
prelude and entrance hall, as it 
were, to the wilder magnificence 
of the Austrian Tyrol, no spot is 
more beautiful and impressive at 
once than the Konigssee or Bar- 
lolomdussee, some four miles from 
Berchtesgaden. The visitor who 
approaches the lake from the 
latter place is at first disappoint- 
ed with the apparent tameness 
of the view. It is only after en- 
gaging a boat at the ferryman's, 
rowed frequently by stalwart 
Alpine maidens in the pictur- 
esque national costume, and 
pushing out into the lake past 
some low-lying, bushy islands, 
that the full beauty of the scene 
bursts upon the eye. The lake 
is about six miles long, by one 
and a half broad, surrounded by 
magnificent, steep, and rugged 
mountains of limestone forma- 
tion, eight or nine thousand feet 
in height, whose precipitous 
sides offer, for the most part, 
no vestige of foothold for the 
traveler who coasts along their 
shore in search ot a landing-place. The depth of 
the lake (600 feet), and the clearness of the water, 
give it the most exquisite dark green tinge, like a 
sheet of emerald, whose placid surface, unstirred by 
steamer, trading vessel, or pleasure-boat, is broken 
only now and then by the ferry-boat of the tourist 
or the fishing skiff from the Jagdschloss at the 
foot of the lake. 

Among the splendid hills which shut- in the view, 
and which the reader will see in the background of 
our illustration, are the snow-capped Schonfeldspitz, 
the Stuhlgebirge, and the mighty Watzmann, one 
of the coups d'essai of the Austrian Alpine climber. 
The solitude of the bank is unbroken save by the 
little hunting lodge {Jagdschloss) on the promontory 
of St. Bartholomew, which projects from the foot of 
the Watzmann, and the whole scene, so graphically 
represented in our illustration, is almost unparal- 
leled for its mingling of picturesque beauty and des- 
olate majesty. 



